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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophy of Theism, being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-95. First Series. By 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1895. — pp. 303. 

This volume is one of the best products of the Gifford Lectureship. 
The author's name is a sufficient guarantee of its philosophic impor- 
tance, as well as of its literary excellence. It contains the ripest 
reflections of this distinguished and scholarly thinker upon the 
ultimate metaphysical questions. In his previous contributions to 
philosophical literature, Professor Fraser has deliberately chosen to 
present the thoughts of the elder British school in the new light of a 
sympathetic and penetrating understanding of their historical signifi- 
cance. His rehabilitation of the actual philosophy of Locke and of 
Berkeley has implied a lifelong, self-obliterating communion with 
these spirits of the past ; and his fine delicacy of perception has 
restrained him from obtruding himself between the reader and the 
subject of his interpretation. But his old pupils have always known 
that Professor Fraser was more than an expositor of other men's 
thoughts, and a contributor to the history of philosophy ; and intelli- 
gent readers of his expository and critical studies in British philoso- 
phy must have been convinced that the insight which these studies 
showed was not possible without some considerable gift of specula- 
tive originality. Indeed, with all his scholarly and artistic reticence, 
it has not seldom been possible to read within the lines of the 
author's exposition the suggestion of a pretty definite philosophy of 
his own. This mingling of reticence with hints of a philosophical 
message which he preferred to deliver in such an indirect and imper- 
sonal way, has produced in the minds of Professor Fraser's readers 
an expectation of even better things to come — better because more 
distinctively his own- — which the present volume (and doubtless its 
successor, which is immediately to follow) cannot fail, in large meas- 
ure at least, to satisfy. Professor Fraser is still, even in this work, 
the keen and sympathetic student of the philosophic past. Some of 
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his best insights have evidently been reached, as his own statement 
of them, suggests, by sitting at the feet of Bacon, and Locke, and 
Hume, and, above all, of his own beloved Berkeley; and to read the 
book is to get a new conception of the inexhaustible educational 
possibilities of the history of philosophy. But we also find stated in 
it, with a definiteness and articulateness not met with in its prede- 
cessors, though with a modesty and a tentativeness as characteristic 
of it as of them, the content of the author's own philosophical belief. 

Professor Fraser understands by ' Natural Theology ' (the subject 
of the Gifford Lectureship) " the Philosophy of Theism, not the Nat- 
ural History of the religious phenomena presented by mankind." 
" Lecturers on the Gifford Foundation, in this and the other Scottish 
Universities, have hitherto, I think, mostly inclined to the historical 
treatment of their high problem. Deeply interesting as that is, it 
leaves in the background the supreme human question, — Are relig- 
ious beliefs, or any of them, true? Is religious worship and faith 
and hope the transitory illusion of certain stages in history, or is all 
this a permanent attitude of feeling and will, consistent with reason ; 
and if so, by what criteria may its reasonableness, and its best 
intellectual form in human consciousness, be determined ? Is truth 
in such matters — and if not, in any other matter — capable of being, 
either naturally or supernaturally, realized in the mind o* man ? " 
(p. 36). So understood, the problem of Natural Theology is identi- 
cal with the problem of Philosophy itself ; and Professor Fraser has 
throughout interpreted his task in this large sense. 

The plan of the course is simple and excellent ; it illustrates the 
author's well-known skill in the perspicuous and orderly statement 
of a process of philosophic thought. The exposition of " the Final 
Problem " (Lecture I), and its articulation into the three contained 
problems of "the Ego, Matter, and God" (Lecture II), exemplify the 
important contribution which, in philosophy as in science, a good 
statement of the question makes to its answer. The nature of the 
ultimate question is found to imply three possible answers, each 
representing a different " Monist point of view," viz. : Panmaterial- 
ism, Panegoism, and Pantheism, or the reduction of the multiplicity 
of real existence in turn to Matter, to the Ego, and to God. Lectures 
III-VI are occupied with the discussion of these three answers, or 
points of view, special attention being given to the third, or Pantheis- 
tic. The conclusion reached is that " supreme regard for reason- 
ableness obliges us to dismiss them all," since, although each con- 
tains an element of truth which the others overlook, it is found, in 
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its turn, to overlook an element of truth which the others emphasize. 
The alternative of " Universal Nescience," or Agnosticism, is next 
considered, and refused on the ground that scientific Agnosticism is 
inconsistent with itself. "The agnosticism that retains physical 
science is not really a protest against faith ; it is only an arrest 
of faith at the point at which faith advances from a purely physical 
to the moral and religious interpretation of life and the universe " 
(p. 219), and an arrest of faith at this point is not "justified by 
reason, or by the experience of mankind." Finally, in Lectures 
VIII-X, the remaining alternative is discussed and accepted : after 
finding ourselves "expelled from Monism in its three forms," and 
forbidden to take refuge in Universal Nescience, we " return to 
reason, in the form of faith in the three commonly postulated exist- 
ences, through a deeper and truer interpretation" of each. Thus 
the movement of the author's thought is first destructive, then con- 
structive, or reconstructive ; " first sceptical of monist systems of 
philosophy, then finally analytic of experience." And its outcome is 
that, in Bacon's words, "depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds 
about to religion," if a little "inclineth them to atheism"; or, in 
Berkeley's, that " the principles which at first view lead to scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point, bring men back to common sense." 

Perhaps the earlier, or critical part of the book, is the more valu- 
able, as it is certainly the more persuasive. This may be because 
the author's temperament and habit is to discuss the value of posi- 
tions taken by others, rather than directly to formulate a position of 
his own ; it is also doubtless due to the nature of the position he 
adopts, which is essentially tentative and unsystematic, and the result 
of an intense appreciation of the sceptical difficulties which beset the 
entire metaphysical question. On the other hand, the value of his 
criticism of the several " monistic systems of philosophy " is the 
consequence of the very justice of his appreciation of them ; a less 
sympathetic critic would have been less formidable. The reader is 
compelled to acknowledge that the author has himself felt the force 
of the different theories, and has earned the right to criticise them 
by experimentally testing their metaphysical validity. The resulting 
impression is that these various systems, when rightly understood, — 
from within, and not from without, by a sympathetic adoption of the 
standpoint from which each is constructed, — are real alternatives 
of philosophical thought, and not gratuitous hypotheses or capricious 
fictions of individual philosophers. The philosophical question itself, 
we are taught to see, invites and makes inevitable just these answers. 
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With such skill is the discussion carried through, each theory being 
permitted to exhaust itself, as it were, and give rise to its rival, that 
the book might well be used as an " introduction " to metaphysical 
theory in general. 

The reductio ad absurdum of Materialism is particularly fresh and 
striking ; the argument is ad hominem. " A merely human science is 
discredited in the degradation of the beings by whom it is made into 
accidents of the universal flux" (p. 112). "For what is called intel- 
lect, with its product science, as well as what is called conscience, 
with morality as its product, come to be conceived as only transitory 
natural outcomes of certain molecular conditions. The very think- 
ing and observing processes themselves, those processes through 
which the materialist finds that conscious mind in all its processes 
is virtually molecules in motion, are themselves a part of the molec- 
ular process. Human intelligence, as well as human conscience, is 
only one among the many sorts of ephemeral phenomena to which 
the molecular universe, in its eternal flux of molecules and aggre- 
gates of motions, is supposed to be continually giving birth. Its 
verified inferences, as well as its unproved hypotheses, are all alike 
transitory" (p. 103). Thus, "the supposed discovery that the whole 
is ultimately only continuous mechanical motion of atoms, without 
guarantee in a divine-natural order, discredits the discovery itself. 
Unless there is that in man which is more than physical evolution of 
matter into organism,- — if 'matter' means only what is given in 
sense or understanding measured by sense, — there can be no valid 
science, and no valid materialistic philosophy. . . . Universal molec- 
ulism is intellectual suicide" (p. 113). 

As an ardent admirer of Berkeley, Professor Fraser naturally finds 
that Panegoism, or Universal Immaterialism, " has more to say for 
itself than Universal Materialism " (p. 133). " Hypothetically 
accepted, it forms at least a reductio ad absurdum of exclusive 
materialism. It presents the only reality of the materialist as 
empty negation, when the light and life of percipient consciousness 
is entirely withdrawn" (p. 143). Yet, "the exclusive ego, in the 
last resort — as well as the exclusive molecules, in the last resort — 
reduces human experience of reality to an absurdity, if not to a 
contradiction" (p. 133). "This individual egoism is self-destruc- 
tive : it shuts up each person in a suicidal isolation, because the 
postulates of reason, which connect individual persons with the out- 
ward and with the infinite, are, on its narrow basis, dissolved in the 
one postulate of an individual personality" (p. 143). 
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To the consideration of a Pantheistic Monism two lectures are 
devoted, special attention being given to the Spinozistic form of the 
theory. The outcome of the discussion is the following dilemma : 
" Either we reduce the universe of individual things and persons to 
shadows of reality, and then the undetermined substance or Deity 
of Spinoza comes in as an abstract featureless unity ; or we must 
assume that the presented data of our temporal experience are real, 
so far as they go, and that God is signified, not modified, in the 
finite universe" (pp. 183, 184). Our choice between these alterna- 
tives must be determined by the facts of experience ; Spinozistic 
theology is only verbal consistency with definitions (p. 185). 
And " it is in the moral experience of remorse and responsibility 
that an insurmountable obstruction to pantheistic necessity seems to 
present itself. A logical pantheism is inconsistent with ideals of 
unattained good, and with the entrance of real evil into existence " 
(p. 184). The fact of moral evil "involves a disruption of Spinoza's 
divine unity and necessity. ... In the universe there exists that 
of which God cannot be the substance, unless either God is evil, or 
evil only one of the illusions of human imagination" (pp. 184, 185). 
Abandoning the effort to see all things sub specie aeternitatis, " we 
must employ instead the less pretentious but surer method, and 
inquire what the real universe that is in a small measure revealed in 
our experience of the temporal succession therein shows itself to be, 
physically and morally." We must " exchange the abstract necessity 
and undifferentiated unity of pantheism for the tentative experience 
that seems more suited to man, in his place in the hierarchy of exist- 
ence, intermediate between the merely sensuous animal and Divine 
Omniscience. For the alternative seems to be Homo mensura, in 
some interpretation of this formula, or Nulla mensura " (p. 189). 

By reading a little ' within the lines ' of Hume, Professor Fraser 
discovers in the Treatise of Human Nature the " substitution of the 
concrete homo mensura for the abstract Divina Mensura principle of 
Spinoza" (p. 214). "A recognition of the practical trustworthiness 
of the universe ... is, according to Hume's theory, a natural issue 
of the fact that real events outside our minds follow one another in 
steady order. The past natural history of our surroundings occa- 
sions faith in the continuance of their natural order, — • that is to say, 
in their interpretability. But whatever the occasion of the rise in us 
of this faith may be, the matter of relevant concern is that the 
faith does naturally come into exercise, and that the expectation 
which it involves finds a response in our experience of surrounding 
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reality. The universe, in short, is so far comprehended, when it is 
found in fact to correspond to the expectant judgments of man : 
man and his universe are united in an experienced harmony " (p. 212). 

This Humian faith in the " preestablished harmony between our 
thoughts and the course of nature " becomes the basis of the author's 
own reconstruction. It becomes for him a faith in the divinity of 
nature, in the sense, not of its creation by God, but of its eternal 
dependence upon the Divine Mind. The order of nature " may, it 
seems to me, be unbeginning, and yet throughout forever dependent, 
— an eternally dependent cosmos, an eternally supernatural evo- 
lution " (p. 233). "The natural history of the material world, so 
read, is a history of instrumental, subordinate, or secondary causes, 
which are only metaphorically called agents. They are virtually 
signs of their so-called effects — signs in which the Divine Reality 
is continually revealing order, meaning, and purpose to the percipient 
beings that have risen into conscious perception, on this planet, in 
the course of the natural evolution. . . . Natural causation is really 
sense symbolism" (pp. 234, 235). This "idea of natural causation 
being essentially divine," is, Professor Fraser reminds us, " not new 
to me. It pervades the thought which I have given to the world in 
the last five-and-twenty years, for it is implied in six volumes of which 
Berkeley was the text, and in three in which I have essayed a critical 
reconstruction of Locke " (p. 249). 

Yet it is in the moral self-consciousness of man that he finds " the 
key to this deeper or more spiritual interpretation of nature. Apart 
from this, the outer world, with all its laws and ends, is darkness ; 
for external nature in itself, or apart from the contents of moral life 
in man, conceals the God whom it nevertheless reveals when it is 
looked at in the light of spiritual consciousness" (p. 247). "The 
only ultimate or originative power that enters into human experience 
seems to be moral or spiritual" (p. 269). "The final meaning of 
cause is thus reached through conscience, and in the ethical concep- 
tion of the universe we seem to have a deeper and truer hold of 
reality than when it is treated only as a scientifically interpretable 
system of sense signs" (p. 270). "The macrocosm in analogy with 
the microcosm, — the supreme Power in nature in analogy with what 
is highest in man, the homo mensura, when the homo means the moral 
and spiritual, as well as the merely sensuous man, — in this analogy, 
for which the contents of consciousness supply the materials, we 
seem to have the best light within man's reach for the true philosophy 
of the universe" (p. 271). 
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This philosophy must, however, remain, in Bacon's phrase, ' abrupt ' ; 
it can never become a perfectly intelligible unity. " The highest 
human philosophy takes the form of a reasonable faith that man will 
not be put to confusion in the end, by indulgence either in scientific 
prevision or in ethical and religious hope." In such words we 
recognize the characteristic spirit of British philosophy. The book, 
indeed, is a product of that spirit ; it represents the ripest develop- 
ment of the moral and ' common-sense ' philosophy of Locke and 
Reid. Professor Fraser's obvious intention has been, in this as in 
preceding volumes, to recall the minds of his countrymen to a better 
appreciation of their own national standpoint. A more skilful plea 
for the Philosophy of Faith were hardly possible. T A mes Seth 

Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie. Von Dr. Johannes 
Rehmke, Professor der Philosophic zu Greifswald. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1894. — pp. 582. 

Professor Rehmke divides his subject into three parts. The first 
deals with the nature of the soul (das Seelenweseri), the second with 
the individual phenomena of consciousness (der See lenaugenb lick), and 
the third with the life of the soul, under which last he includes the 
consciousness of time, memory, imagination. The section on the 
nature of the soul begins with the history of the concept. He dis- 
tinguishes four doctrines of the soul : (1) the ancient materialistic 
view, which takes the soul to be a material thing ; (2) the spiritual- 
istic view, according to which the soul is indeed an immaterial sub- 
stance, but not distinguished by any positive spiritual attributes ; 
(3) the modern materialistic doctrine, which regards the soul as a 
function of the brain ; (4) the Spinozistic doctrine, which takes the 
soul to be one side of the man, of which the other side is the body. 
Before passing judgment on these views, he defines his own position. 
There are two quite distinct kinds of concrete things, souls and 
material things. It is important to notice his definition of concrete 
things. The concrete is that which is capable of change ; the 
abstract that which is not capable of change. One would hardly 
recognize here the familiar distinction of thing and attribute — which 
is really what he means by concrete and abstract. Our conventional 
metaphysic would probably say that the attribute changes while the 
thing remains the same, which is exactly the reverse of Professor 
Rehmke's position. In his vocabulary — for it is mainly a matter of 
vocabulary — the individual attribute is what it is and cannot change. 



